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‘ork, 

a MR. DAWES HICKS’S THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

Tip- 

ronal OR Mr. Dawes Hicks the datum of mature perception is like a 
tion, universal, in fact is a universal. It inheres in a particular ob- 
b ject, but it has no transcendent reference to non-perceptual objects. 
— Thus the perceptual situation to this extent is like that of the early 
der; Mr. Holt. An addition, which is Mr. Hicks’s own, is the existence 


of an act of awareness, caused by something physiological, but not 
identical with physiological processes. 

Pa., He gives the following account of perception, which I have 
abridged, but not, I hope, mutilated. One is supposed to be per- 
ceiving the brown color of a table. 

‘‘In accordance with the accepted tenets of physical science, we 
can assert that there has happened, in the first place, a definite stimu- 
lation of the visual organ, a stimulation or impression, physical in 
character, and occasioned by the wave-motions that proceeded from 
the table. As a result of that impression, there followed a certain 
change or disturbance in the retina and in the optic nerve, which 
change or disturbance, or the consequence thereof, was conveyed 
to the cerebral centre in the cortex with which the optic nerve is 
connected. What ensued then?...I reply, what undoubtedly 
ensues is the mental act or state of consciousness in and through 
which there is awareness. Awareness what of? ... What in and 
through the act of perceiving I am aware of is a sense-quality—the 
brown color, namely, which, in being aware of, I discriminate and 
distinguish as belonging to what in contradistinction to myself I 
have gradually come to recognize and describe as an external reality 
»-.’’ (P. A. 8. 1911, 176-177). 

He moves on to state that this brown color is ‘‘neither a state of 
consciousness, nor a percept, but a quality or characteristic of a 
real external thing’’ (‘id., 177). We discriminate it from the thing 
of which it is a quality. ‘‘Our direct, immediate perception is orig- 
inally a comparatively confused and indistinct awareness of the real 
thing. By degrees we come to discriminate the various sense qualities 
of a thing from one another, and from the thing. We may, then, 


1**The Time Difficulty in Realist Theories of Perception,’’ Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society. (Hereafter designated P. A. S.) 1911-12, p. 176. 
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by an abstraction of our own, hold, so to speak, one quality before 
the mind apart from the others. We may, for example, single out the 
brown color of the table and disregard its hardness. But when we 
do this we are not entitled to describe existence to the brown color, 
as thus separated and abstracted from the real object of which it 
is a quality. We are entitled, then, only to say of it what Mr. Rus- 
sell says of universals, that it subsists or has being, not that it exists, 
And I think for precisely the same reason. The brown color, as thus 
separated and abstracted from the real object of which it is a quality, 
as thus held apart in the act of awareness, is as much independent 
of time and change as the concept is’’ (td., 178-179). 

Since the ether vibrations and the neural processes determine 
the act of perceiving, but not the datum of perception, Mr. Hicks 
believes that among other benefits his theory eliminates the so-called 
‘*time-difficulty.’’ We can see the sun, he maintains, as it is now 
and not as it was eight minutes ago, because what we see is timeless 
and hence exists now as it has always existed. This, one might argue 
in criticism, could never be proved unless we could compare the sun 
as it was eight minutes ago with the sun as it is now and have both 
visions before our eyes simultaneously or in quick succession. More- 
over, if it takes eight minutes for the supposed ether vibrations to 
travel from the sun to our eyes, they determine our act of perception 
eight minutes after they leave. If a change were to occur in the 
sun a minute or so after these ether vibrations started out, should we 
see it ‘‘in and through the perception’’ initiated by the first ether 
vibrations? Mr. Hicks seems to believe we should. But if the 
change were a perceptual change it would give rise to new and differ- 
ent ether vibrations. Upon Mr. Hicks’s theory, however, any ether 
vibrations, whatever their specific properties, initiate the same act of 
perception. All visual acts of perception, I take it, are identical. 
Or he may believe that since ether vibrations were assumed in the 
interests of another theory, all colors have the same wave lengths, in 
which case he would certainly have difficulties in explaining the 
breaking up of white light in a prism, screening, and other similar 
phenomena. I do not say that his task is impossible, but it is 
surely one which he must undertake. 

In a later article, ‘‘ Appearance and Real Existence’’ (P. A. 8., 
1913-14, 33), Mr. Hicks develops his views further. He points out 
(p. 35) that the object of immediate awareness is the complex phys- 
ical object of which one learns to abstract the sensible qualities. The 
growth of knowledge (p. 37) is from the obseure and complex to 
the clear and simple. One could find little fault with this description 
except that after a certain point has been reached, the data of great 
simplicity begin to fuse again into data which are perhaps no less 
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simple to awareness, but which are known to be genetically complex. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Hicks uses this description as evidence for 
the conclusion that sensible appearances depend upon, ‘‘ presuppose 
as the condition of their possibility,’’ to use Mr. Hicks’s words (p. 
28), ‘‘real existing things.’’ I have little doubt that they do indeed, 
but I do not believe that a muddled and confused appearance is any 
more evidence of a physical existent than a clear and definite one. 
All that has been shown to a determined phenomenalist is a series 
of sense-data, the first nebulous, the last clear. 

He would probably reply that I have distorted his meaning ; that 
he intends to assert the need of a physical object as an explanation 
for this progressive clarification and itemizing of qualities. But 
clearly if—to limit ourselves to vision—all acts of visual perception 
are alike and the object is unchanged, this process is far from being 
explained upon his premises; it is rendered on the contrary sus- 
picious. For it ought to burst upon us in all its glory as scon as the 
ether vibrations emanating from it stir up our acts of perception. 
Mr. Hicks does not really believe the object to be confused and neb- 
ulous and to grow clear as we gaze upon it. For in that case he 
could not explain why two people, one of whom has been looking at 
it longer than the other, should see it with different degrees of defi- 
niteness, unless he were to assert that a physical object could have 
two incompatible properties at the same time, properties, it should 
not be forgotten, which are not determined by a relation to a human 
observer. 

But stranger beliefs follow. In this same article he maintains 
as before that appearances are not existents (p. 45). Citing Aris- 
totle to his purpose, he suggests that we perceive ‘‘the forms or es- 
sences of sensible objects without their matter.’’ These essences are 
literally parts of the physical object,’ but ‘‘they do not occupy any 
part of the common space in which physical objects exist. They do 
not act and react upon one another; they do not obey the law of 
gravitation or of chemical affinity; they do not exert force, nor are 
they modes of energy’’ (p. 46). That is presumably evidence of 
their non-physicality. But they are also non-mental, because, ‘‘They 
do not perceive or think or feel or will’’ (ib.). Mental beings are ap- 
parently processes or the possible subjects of processes. They are, he 
reiterates (p. 47), timeless like universals. ‘‘The sensible appearance 
is, in truth, no less than a universal, unchangeable, rigid, eternally the 

2 Cf. p. 39 where he says that the physical object is not merely molecules, 
atoms, and electrons, but ‘‘in its entirety processes also, in addition, the prop. 
erties which have been described as secondary qualities.’’ This is repeated 


in the symposium, ‘‘Is There ‘Knowledge by Acquaintance’?’’ Aristotelian So- 
ciety Supplementary Volume II, (1919) p. 173. 
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same with itself’’ (1b.).2 This does not, of course, mean that the act 
of awareness is not in time. The sensible appearance is simply Mr, 
Holt’s neutral entity without its logical import, selected not by the 
nervous system, but by the mental act of cognition. There are also 
in this universe physical objects of common sense and scientific ob- 
jects whose status may be somewhat clarified later. 

It seems only proper now to ask a few questions. 

(1) How can a timeless entity be literally part of an entity in 
time ? 

The properties of an entity’s parts need not be the properties 
of an entity. It is, indeed, obvious that the whole will always have 
some properties which its parts do not have. But there are also 
some properties of parts which are shared by the whole and some 
properties of wholes which are shared by their parts. For instance, 
the weight of a whole is the sum of the weights of its weighable parts, 
Its volume is the sum of its voluminous parts. But it is obvious that 
some of its parts—in some sense of the word ‘‘parts’’—would not 
be either weighable or voluminous. Hence one can not settle this 
question @ priori. 

But one soon discovers that just as color has no temporal pro- 
gression, so have weight, shape, mass, density, and in fact all the 
properties of a physical object. Ten pounds is no more temporally 
progressive than redness. Why, then, should these universals added 
together become temporally progressive? They do not. For an ob- 
ject is not necessarily conceived as an event and an event might be 
defined as a class of different objects each existing for an instant. 
The great difficulty with such a definition would be the selection 
of the class of objects. They could not be selected on the basis of 
indiscernibility nor of spatial position, for what we call enduring 
objects may change considerably and may move rapidly through 
space. There would be no more reason to select those instantaneous 
objects which we are accustomed to call a continuing object than a 
number of others. So we take the other alternative and choose to 

8 In ‘‘Is There ‘Knowledge by Acquaintance’?’’ (p. 160), in discussing Mr. 
Russell’s view of acquaintance, he speaks of ‘‘ certain universals such as sensible 
qualities,’’ raising no question as to whether or not they are universals, Because 
of the context one can not be sure that he believes them to be a species of 


universal or to have merely some of the characteristics of universals, but not 
necessarily all. 

In his contribution to the symposium, ‘‘ Are the Characteristics of Particular 
Things Universal or Particular?’’ (P. A. S., Supp. Vol. III (1923), p. 127) he 
says, ‘‘A universal is not, as such, an existent entity; such a quality as ‘white- 
ness’ is not to be thought of as either spread out or ubiquitously occupying 
position in space.’’ Does this mean that visual sense data are not ‘‘spread 
out in space?’’ How they could be seen if they were punctiform seems inex- 
plicable to the present writer and is left unexplained by Mr. Hicks. 
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make our objects much like events, by which I mean simply to at- 
tribute a certain identity to a continuing set of properties. If we 
make a longitudinal analysis of any physical object, we find that all 
of its parts are in time; if we make a lateral analysis, we find that 
none are. Is there, for instance, any more reason to say that the 
color of the apple is red than to say that the temperature of the 
apple is degrees? Such a question we know is absurd for we are 
used to saying that its color in such and such a relational complex 
or in such and such condition is red. The color of a thing we learn 
in elementary physics, if not in daily observation, is the most frequent 
color, which nowadays is the color in the sunlight, but in the future 
may very well be in electric light. If we can generalize and it looks 
as if we could, we find that every property of an object is or can 
be temporally progressive ‘‘in nature,’’ but that when we halt the 
changes, we do not find them. How could we and why should we 
expect to? To say that ‘‘redness’’ is timeless is to put it in a class 
with definitions and laws. But no one would maintain that the 
subject-matter of the definitions and laws were timeless. And Mr. 
Hicks has not yet proved that we intuit the universal ‘‘redness’’ 
when we see red; he has inferred it from the timelessness of what 
we intuit. 

(2) The question, then, becomes one of fact: Do we actually intuit 
timeless entities in sense-perception? If change is evidence of tem- 
porality, I should maintain that we do not. For the perceptual qual- 
ities and other properties of objects are constantly changing. A 
person who believes that an object is a constellation of universals,, 
explains this by saying (a) that there are an infinite number of uni- 
versals, (b) that they subsist in orderly arrangements, and (c) that 
hence when an object changes in any respect it loses one of them 
and acquires another, perhaps very similar to it, if the change is. 
slight, perhaps very dissimilar, if the change is great. 

A view of this general sort was held in Greece by Anaxagoras 
and in a modified form by Plato and Aristotle. To the Greek, for 
instance, heat and cold, heaviness and lightness and the like, which 
nowadays are seen to be purely relative terms, were absolutes. They 
were hypostasized to the extent of making them substances, which 
came and went, formed combinations and broke apart again. But 
the Greek went to the logical conclusion of his theory. These things 
moved about in space and time and though they were timeless in 
the sense of not being temporally progressive within themselves, 
they did have dates and thus had an explanatory value which the 
theory that change is a series of temporally appearing timeless and 
dateless and spaceless entities can not have. To say that the fading 
of a color is a series of infinitely divisible essences is true; but it is 
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as trivial as to say that when a color fades it loses its brilliance, 

When an object changes its color, the physicist gives one an 
intelligible reason why, though, it is true, Mr. Hicks rejects the 
physicist’s reason.* Similarly if it changes its size and shape. If 
we take the Anaxagorean explanation, are we not bound to say that, 
for instance, the weight of an object is two-poundedness, though we 
should have no way of measuring it? And since perception is 
neutral as regards what it perceives, it would be utterly impossible 
for the weight ever to be perceived as heavier or lighter than two- 
poundedness. Once the weight is determined it would be impossible 
to explain differences in weight-perceptions, for it is not the physical 
object which determines even in part what weight a psycho-physical 
organism shall perceive, but it is an external and eternal essence, 
inexplicably appearing in a certain place at a certain time, which 
determines what shall be perceived. But now if the start is made, 
not from an illegitimately presupposed knowledge of statics, but 
from the data of immediate experience, then it is absurd to talk of 
an object’s weight at all, for an object will have many weights, de- 
pending not upon the scales which weigh it, but upon the hand which 
holds it. Just what a pair of scales determines other than a visual 
pattern would, of course, be inexplicable upon this theory. The 
weights of the objects used in illustrating the Weber-Fechner law 
would be irrelevant to the law. 

There is, to be sure, no special sanctity to such a law, though 
to give up the theory that an object has one weight in a given place 
at a given time is to give up a good bit more of physics than most 
people would care to abandon. If the facts turn out that a body’s 
weight is relative to an observer’s feelings of it, we must resign our- 
selves to it. We could make an adjustment by taking a standard ob- 
‘server in good health and not too tired. The range of weights 
would be small and would include neither very light nor very heavy 
things. Nothing, for instance, could ever weigh over a few hundred 
pounds. <A battleship would weigh as much as a speck of dust, 
since both would weigh nothing. But most people would admit that 
if we can find a system of relation which eliminates the personal 
equation, such as the ratio of a physical object’s mass to its accelera- 
tion on earth, it is better to utilize that. But one must not conceal 
the fact from himself that such a course is determined a priori by 
the desire for simplification and is not given as the feeling of weight 
is given. Yet on the whole the course has been shown to be the 
wisest, especially when simplification does not go to the extent of 
denying the diversity of incompatibles. Are we, then, to say that 


4His rejection is interesting evidence of what he takes the undulatory 
theory of light to be and is worth reading. See P. A. S. 1912, p. 180. 
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mass divided by acceleration is real weight and that the felt (or per- 
ceived) weight is unreal? Fortunately, we know in this case that 
what we perceive is the pull on our muscles, an effect of weight. 
Are we to conclude that perceived weight is ‘‘part’’ of an object? 
Obviously not, no more than the anger of a bull is part of a red 
flag.© Are we to assert that our perceived weight is a universal, 
timeless, changeless? If it be defined as an instantaneous event, 
we might. But here again the experience of weight, when viewed 
as an event, has a beginning, a middle, and an end, dramatically 
changing as it endures. It might be possible to describe it as a 
series of discrete and different data, but there would be no way of 
accounting for the fact that now they are data of greater, now of 
less intensity. It would have to be accepted as a brute fact. That 
would be unfortunate, for in this case we actually know with rather 
unusual definiteness what we must do to change the perceptual 
datum. It is not as in the experience of color, where the causal 
factor is so largely a matter of inference. 

(3) But Mr. Hicks might feel that weight sensations were not 
analogous to visual sensations.® So let us return to visual data. 
Mr. Hicks has not to the best of my knowledge definitely asserted 
that all visual data are parts of things, though he seems to lean in 
that direction. He has never shown why and how the color which 
is a part of a physical object differs from that which is not. He 
has, of course, asserted that all color is timeless. I shall therefore 
try to give an instance of a kind of visual datum which is demon- 
strably called into being by known causes and conditions, passes 
away, and while subsistent has the properties of the color of physical 
objects, whereas we know for certain that it is not a part of a 
physical object, unless by a physical object one denotes an object 
plus all its effects. 

I refer to nothing more melodramatic than the technique of some 
of the French Impressionists, Monet, Sisley, and their younger con- 
temporary, Seurat. As everyone knows, they never mixed secondary 
colors on their palettes but, analyzing them into their elements, 
they laid dabs of the elementary colors side by side on the canvas 
and, as they said, let the eye mix them. In painting a patch of 
green, for instance, they put little dabs of yellow and blue side by 
side over the entire area which was to appear green. No part of 
that area is green, as is shown when one approaches within a certain 
distance of the canvas. Beyond that distance the green appears. 

5 Mr. Hicks, in discussing a passage from Mr. Dewey, seems almost willing 
to go to this extent. See P. A. S., 1912, p. 170, 183. 


6He feels a probable difference, for instance, between visual and auditory 
data. See P. A. S., 1912, p. 182-3. 
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That it is caused by the yellow and blue dabs will be denied by no 
one; that it comes into being at the proper distance and disappears 
before that distance will also be admitted ; that colors produced this 
way behave like other colors, producing, for instance, negative after. 
images, may be observed by anyone who will take the time to do it, 

It is meaningless to call such colors timeless, for they have a very 
definite history. All the qualities of such a green as I have de- 
scribed can be varied by manipulating the yellow and blue which 
produce it. If the pointilliste technique had never been invented, 
such colors would never have occurred. In what sense of the word, 
then, are they different from any other event? 

This phenomenon is familiar to every psychologist who uses 
a color wheel. Similar to it is the phenomenon of iridescence. Hux- 
ley, I believe, first popularized the knowledge that iridescence is an 
effect of screening. He pressed a bit of mother of pearl against 
some wax and found that the contact left the wax in its turn irides- 
cent. The only change in the wax was in its surface, which took 
on the minute and complicated striations of the shell. Here again 
it would be folly to speak of the color as part of the physical ob- 
ject; we know definitely that it is an effect caused by a certain 
surface. ‘We can see the surface, can see the striations, can elim- 
inate them and produce them at will. Iridescence of all vital phen- 
omena could scarcely be called timeless, for not only is its appearance 
dated—a function of the date of the impression of the wax—but it is 
observably shifting and changing at all times. The universal ‘‘iri- 
descence’’ does not shift and change, but any seen iridescence does. 

What is eternal about data is true propositions about them. It 
might be plausibly argued that it was true in 6000 B.c., or at any 
other anterior date, that Mr. Hicks would take part in a symposium 
on ‘‘The Status of Sense-Data’’ in 1914, just as it was true in 1914 
and will be true in 6000 a.p. or any date thereafter that he did take 
part in this symposium. But his taking part was a particular event. 
True descriptions of any immediate datum would be universally 
valid of that datum; but that does not mean that the datum itself 
is universal and eternal. To say that a red patch is an instance 
of redness surely does not literally mean that it is redness. If the 
word ‘‘universal’’ denotes a definite kind of being, it is a kind of 
which the peculiar property of having ‘‘instances’’ is characteristic. 
But to identify it with its instances is analogous to identifying de- 
scriptions with what they describe and classes with their members. 
Two consequences occur from such an identification. (1) As Mr. 
R. M. Blake recently showed in his article, ‘‘Identity of Indiscern- 
ibles and the Principles of Individuation’’ (Phil. Rev., Jan. 1927), 
the patch of red on one two-cent stamp is identical with the patch 
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of red on another, not that they are both red, but that they are 
both the same patches of red; (2) our concepts must fit experience 
and all science be inevitably valid. But we know that both of these 
consequences are untrue and hence can conclude that their ante- 
eedent is untrue. No one believes that his face is both in the mirror 
and out of it at the same time. No one denies that the struggle 
to make our concepts fit experience is one of the main features of 
scientific inquiry. 

But to separate the universal from its particulars, descriptions 
from their subject-matter, classes from their members, is to move 
towards a kind of dualism. That is repugnant to many philosophers. 
What ill fortune is supposed to overtake us if we admit the plurality 
of kinds of being, I do not know. But clearly one of the most 
potent reasons for epistemological monism is fear of the number 2, 
although Mr. Hicks believes in an act of awareness which is different 
in kind from its objects. Epistemological monists seem to know 
that if the objects of knowledge are ever particulars, they can not 
explain the subsistence of universals or generalizations. So leaping 
to the other extreme, they make them universals. The problem, 
then, is to explain the existence of particulars. It is no less dif- 
ficult, however, than the problem it displaces. 


GrorGE Boas. 
THE JOHNS HopPpkKINS UNIVERSITY. 





THE DATA OF CONSCIOUSNESS AS ESSENCES 


BOUT a decade ago Mr. Santayana revived the Aristotelian 
term ‘‘essence’’; his Skepticism and Animal Faith contains a 
long disquisition on essences, contrasting the term ‘‘essence’’ with 
“fexistence,’’ and with ‘‘intuition’’—consciousness being, in his view, 
an intuition of essences. His just published volume, The Realm of 
Essence, will throw further light on what has become one of his 
favorite concepts. 
Meantime Mr. Strong and I have been using the term and de- 
fending from various angles the doctrine that the data of conscious- 
ness are, as such, mere essences; i.e., that they are not necessarily ex- 


‘ istents, mental or physical. Strong’s view is most clearly presented 


in his Origin of Consciousness and in his essay in the codperative 
volume, Essays in Critical Realism. My view was outlined in the 
last two sections of my essay in that co-operative volume, and was 
presented more fully in the opening chapters of Mind and its Place 
in Nature, as well as in several magazine articles. 

I believe our views to be identical, so far as the essence-doctrine 
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itself goes. Indeed, the doctrine is a very simple one; and I am 
sure that we agree in rejecting the alternative views held by other 
thinkers. What has been the subject of long debate betwixt us— 
particularly between Strong and me, since Santayana is not much 
inclined toward disputation—is the question as to what terms and 
propositions best express and convey the view. We have wavered 
a good deal here, being discouraged now by this misunderstanding, 
now by that. Strong has several times repudiated earlier versions of 
his view, seeking always the perfect and final expression. I am 
myself rather of Santayana’s opinion, that all expressions of philo- 
sophie doctrine must be literary rather than exact, and that all of 
our numerous versions of the doctrine come to the same thing when 
understood in their real intent. Since there is no agreement as to 
the meaning of philosophic terms, an unfamiliar view must be ex- 
pressed in varying phraseology, in the hope that some turn of phrase, 
sooner or later, will strike a spark in the reader’s mind and suddenly 
give the view that initial plausibility without which it will not get 
a hearing. 

But this has its disadvantages. These varying verbal explica- 
tions offer tempting targets for the eritic. It is easy, by taking 
isolated statements, to discover apparent contradictions, and to 
make deductions which lead to patent absurdity. Ido not mean that 
the objections thus raised are gratuitous; they point to verbal dif- 
ficulties which must be overcome before the doctrine can be gen- 
erally understood. But all this dialectic remains external. For 
however clumsy, or misleading, our phrases, however open to attack 
our terms, they are, after all, but the verbal expression of a theory 
which in itself is definite and clear-cut, a theory, moreover, for which 
we have adduced powerful arguments—which our eritics seldom 
show signs of having noticed! 

The doctrine has lately become quite a storm-center of discussion, 
though mostly of this dialectical sort. The most that one can do is 
to try to show that current criticisms are based upon misapprehen- 
sions. It is not to be expected that any positive conversions will 
thereby be made; but possibly a reader or two may be incited to go 
back to the fuller statements of the theory. The only thing really 
worth while in philosophy is to steep oneself in a doctrine until one 
gets into the spirit of it, beyond the barbed-wire entanglements of 
language. But if criticisms by able thinkers remain unanswered, 
it may be thought that they are unanswerable, and the doctrine may 
suffer discredit. 

In a forthcoming article in The Philosophical Review I have 
answered criticisms of the doctrine from the pens of Professors 
Sellars, Calkins, Ducasse, and Macintosh. Here I propose to take 
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up some points made by Professor Boas in a recent article entitled 
The Datum as Essence. This article is addressed to Strong and 
me; and in my reply I shall penetrate at some points beyond the 
essence-doctrine itself, which we share with Santayana, to the meta- 
physical theory which is peculiarly our own. 

At the outset, Mr. Boas calls attention to ‘‘an assumption which 
is vital to the whole theory, namely, that what we think of is iden- 
tical with what we perceive, that there is no essential difference 
between sensation and thought.’’ This assumption, he says, we 
do not discuss; and he himself does not accept it. ... Now, of 
course there is a difference between sensation and thought. In 
sensation, essences are brought before the mind usually with more 
vividness and in greater detail than in thought or imagination. 
The reason for this is that in sensation, as everyone knows, outer 
events are affecting the brain through the sense-organs, and thereby 
setting up more cerebral activity than is commonly excited from 
within. These cerebral states are physical or mental, on our theory, 
according to the point of view from which one is speaking. It is 
by their ‘‘projection’’ that perceptual essences are brought before 
the mind. In thought, also, the somewhat slighter mental states 
are ‘‘projected.’’ But it is a fact, with which every theory must 
reckon, that what we think of may be identical with what we per- 
ceive; ie., the very same essence may be brought before the mind 
in the one way as in the other way; else we could never think or 
talk about what we see and hear. The very same essence that is 
brought before your mind may be brought before my mind; else 
we two could not talk about the same thing. 

This fact, by the way, constitutes an excellent argument for the 
truth of our doctrine. For if the status of being a datum were 
an existential status, your datum (what you are perceiving or think- 
ing of) could not be identical with my datum, for the reasons which 
have led Broad, and Bertrand Russell, and others, to assume private 


‘spaces for different people’s sensa. Certainly your datum of today 


could not, strictly speaking, be identical with either my datum or 
yours of yesterday. If Mr. Boas takes data to be, as such, exist- 
ents, he very properly refuses to believe that what we think of is 
identical with what we perceive. For no two instances of existence 
are identical ; even if exactly similar, they are numerically different. 
But if the status of ‘‘givenness’’ is not an existential status, the 
same object can be ‘‘given’’ to consciousness over and over again, 
in different ways, and to different people. If, then, it is proper 
for us to say, as everybody does, that different people, at different 
times and places, think and talk about the same thing (and this, in 


1This JournaL, Vol. XXIV, p. 487; Sept. 1, 1927. 
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some cases, the very same thing that exists in its own right, inde. 
pendently of our thinking and perceiving), this language implies 
that these different acts of perceiving and thinking do not create, 
or light upon, different existents, but that they all focus upon one 
and the same thing. 

Doubtless, Mr. Boas would say that the datum is a different 
existent in each case, but that each of the data has a ‘‘transcendent 
reference’’ (this is his phrase) to a single thing; and that our 
popular language is therefore inaccurate. But we think the pop- 
ular language accurate, and his machinery too complicated. We 
do not think of something, and then, because that something has a 
transcendent reference, infer the existence of something else; we 
think directly of the thing itself. So far as I can see, on Mr. Boas’ 
theory we could never really think of the same thing at different 
times, or think of the same thing that any one else is thinking of. 
We could only think of something that has a transcendent reference 
to what we are trying to think of.... But surely the ‘‘trans- 
cendent reference’’ is an aspect of the very process of thinking of 
something; when we have thought of it we have already made the 
transcendent reference. Cognition gets all the way across in 
one jump, it does not create intermediate existents. It is the 
object at the further end that is the datum. . . . I understand fully 
how the facts of error, of dreaming, of imagination, etc., have led 
thinkers like Mr. Boas to believe that our data are a separate class 
of existents from those independent objects that cognition is trying 
to reach. But here again our essence-doctrine saves the day by 
showing that in the cases where our data are not independent ex- 
istents they are mere non-existent essences; so there is still no need 
to assume any other existents than the organism, with its states 
and reactions, and the physical things that surround it. 

How cam a distant object, existing in its own right, become a 
datum of some one’s consciousness? How can the same thing be- 
come your datum and mine? How can it be now a datum for 
perception and now a datum for conception? It is precisely to 
answer such questions that Strong and I have written the books 
above referred to. I can not even summarize our theory here. 
But the bearing of our theory upon Mr. Boas’ point is that, while 
there is a physical and psychological difference between perception 
and thought, there is no essential epistemological difference. Either 
process may bring an identical object before the mind; and in 
neither case does ‘‘bringing it before the mind’’ make it into an 
existent, if it is not one already, or create a new, substitute, existent. 

Essences are, however, of all degrees of simplicity or complexity. 
The essence ‘‘given’’ in a moment of perception may be far more 
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detailed than the essence ‘‘given’’ in a moment of conception. 
What is ‘‘given,’’ what is our datum, in conception, may then be 
only a part, or aspect, of the total essence, or complex of essences, 
given in perception. But if that aspect, that character, that es- . 
sence, is identical, that is enough. It is that essence that we are 
talking about as the same. 

Mr. Boas thinks we have failed to explain why perceptual es- 
sences are concrete and vivid while non-perceptual essences are not. 
Perhaps what I have said may serve to remind him of our explana- 
tion of why they are more vivid—or rather, as I should say, more 
vividly brought before the mind. And they are not necessarily 
more concrete. The data of conception may be perfectly concrete, 
as when we conceive some particular object. What he really balks 
at is the idea that any essence can be concrete. But that is because 
he has been misled by our use of the term ‘‘universal,’’ and has 
refused to take seriously our repeated asseverations that essences 
may be as concrete as you please. 

He quotes with incredulity my statement beginning ‘‘But of 
course what I am aware of may be a particular. That particular 
is, then, my ‘datum,’ the essence ‘given’ to me. The term ‘essence’ 
need not be contrasted with the particular, or the concrete, or, in- 
deed, with anything. The class of essences is the inclusive class, 
covering anything that can be mentioned.’’ Surely, he says, I am 
exaggerating; if the term is used in such an inclusive sense, it is 
meaningless. . . . No, it is extremely useful to have a term which 
we can apply to everything, without raising the question whether it 
is an existent or not. Without such a term, I do not see how we 
could have expressed our doctrine, which seems to us the correct 
solution of the so-long disputed epistemological problem. The con- 
troversy has raged back and forth: Are the data of perception phy- 
sical existents, or mental existents? Our answer is, they may be 
physical existents, or aspects of physical existents, or they may not 
be. In any ease, they are essences; that is all that we can say about 
the whole class of data. So of non-perceptual data. Anything you 
can mention may be a datum of consciousness, and, indeed, is a 
datum for you when you mention it; the fact that it is a datum 
implies nothing else about it, implies nothing whatever, that is, save 
that it is just this describable essence, and that it is ‘‘given.’’ 

True, we contrast essences with existents, which sounds as if 
existents were not essences. It would be safer, though clumsier, to 
speak of mere essences versus existents. For every existent is ‘‘a 
deseribable somewhat’’ and that is the definition of ‘‘essence.’’ But 
not every ‘‘describable somewhat’’ is an existent. The relation be- 
tween the status of existence and the status of being-an-essence is im- 
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possible to define, I fear, perhaps impossible to understand. Some- 
times we say that existents are ‘‘embodied essences,’’ sometimes that 
every existent ‘‘has’’ an essence. Considering what it is, it is an 
essence ; the fact of existence is a superadded fact. Only a very few 
of the infinite host of essences ever attain to existence. 

In the definition, the word ‘‘describable’’ is inserted to focus at- 
tention upon the nature, the character; because it is a difference 
of nature, of character, that distinguishes one essence from another. 
And, I suppose, every essence is describable in some terms, how- 
ever incoherent or ambiguous, or as yet uninvented. But it is as 
purely adventitious to essences to be described, or mentioned, or per- 
ceived, as it is for them to exist. ... Mr. Boas, however, thinks 
we are mistaken in that belief; he finds that many essences are ‘‘ef- 
fects or products of the human equation,’’ e.g., toothaches, visceral 
sensations, and anthropomorphic gods. Indeed, we speak of the 
‘*fusion’’ of sensations to produce sensible qualities, and Mr. Strong 
wrote two articles in Mind on ‘‘The Genesis of Sensible Appear- 
ances.’’ . . . But both Mr. Strong and I have been at pains to ex- 
plain what we mean. Only existents can, literally, be fused, or 
created, or born. Nothing can happen, or be done, to what does not 
exist. To speak of the ‘‘genesis’’ of an appearance is to speak of the 
events that cause an organism to become conscious of that essence. 
It is always the gwenness (or the existence) of an essence that is 
to be explained. There is never anything to be explained about es- 
sences themselves. 

Mr. Boas thinks we can not mean this; for ‘‘unless the process 
(of fusion) is a real one operating upon fusible elements, it is of 
little value to their theories.’’ . .. Certainly there is (if we are 
right) a real process going on, in the realm of existence; and we 
have described in some detail what we conceive this process to be. 
We believe that there would be no ‘‘appearance”’ of essences at all, 
unless there were psycho-physical processes going on. But we 
think it essential to distinguish between this machinery, which is 
behind the scenes, so to speak, and the series of essences of which 
it causes us to be conscious. 

It does, indeed, seem to be true, as Mr. Boas contends, that one 
datum ‘‘is causally related to’’ another, ‘‘is modified by’’ other data 
present to the mind, etc.—which would seem to prove that they are 
existents of some sort. . . . But remember that, on our theory, these 
causal processes are going on in physical things, including the organ- 
ism. It is the seeing of the new essence which is caused, in the case 
of ‘‘fusion,’’ not the essence itself. It is the seeing of this particular * 
mirror-image that is caused; and it is caused by the physical thing 
reflected, together with the physical mirror, and the organism, not 
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by the essence ‘‘given’’ (seen) as the physical object, which may be 
quite different from the physical existent, and at best does not 
include the factors which are really the causes of the seeing, viz., the 
jumps of its electrons from one orbit to another. 

The trouble goes back, I think, to the fact that it is hard to 
make people see that there is a distinction where they have not been 
accustomed to make one. For us there are three categories in cog- 
nition, three essences involved: the essence which exists as the object 
to be known, the essence which exists as the mental state of the 
knower, and the essence which is ‘‘given,’’ which is ‘‘before the 
mind,’’ which one ‘‘sees,’’ or ‘‘feels,’’ or what not. It is this 


«third essence which is non-existent, except as it coincides with the 


first or the second essence. But it is this third essence which is our 
datum, and which, therefore, is usually supposed to be the one 
sure and self-evident existent. And that natural, but false, suppo- 
sition, throws the epistemological problem into hopeless confusion. 

We have been at fault, I think, in using the term ‘‘essence’’ too 
exclusively of this third group of essences, our data. For example, 
Mr. Strong says, in the Origin of Consciousness, p. 175, ‘‘The es- 
sence is the vision-of-the-object which we get in cognition.’’ This, of 
course, is not a definition of the term ‘‘essence,’’ it is a statement 
about that particular essence which is the datum in cognition. Later 
he says, ‘‘ An essence is the logical shadow of anything without its 
substance.’’ That, too, is not a definition, it is an attempt to state 
the relation between an essence-which-exists and the existent-that- 
has-that-essence. . . . If our eritics will distinguish between what 
we are saying about one or the other of these classes of essences 
from what we are saying about essences in general, they will not 
fall into the error of supposing that essences are some new and 
queer sort of being to add to the confusion of existence. The exact 
opposite is the fact: the concept of essence is the simplest possible 
concept, and the use of the concept enables us to reduce the number 
of existents which many philosophers feel obliged to believe in. 

Mr. Boas thinks that it does not enable us to escape ‘‘representa- 
tionism,’’ ‘‘for as long as the datum is not the whole object, so long 
as there are parts of the object which can not be given, those parts 
are represented by what is given and one’s theory of perception 
is dualistic.’”’ . . . But how can any one suppose that the datum 
in perception is ever the whole object! In the nature of the case, 
perception can not give us the details of the insides of things—of 
that enormously complicated dance of electrons and protons of which 
Physies tells us. If the possibility of being an epistemological monist 
depended upon our being aware of ‘‘the whole object,’’ no one 
could be monistic. 
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What we do say is that the essence of which we are aware may 
be a part, or aspect, of the total essence (or complex of essences) that 
exists as the physical thing. In so far as the two essences coincide, 
perception is veridical, and epistemological monism is a fact. In 
view of the enormous amount of error, or illusion, in perceptual 
experiences, and the obviously partial nature of the most veridical 
perceptions, this is all the epistemological monism that can be had. 

To be sure, Mr. Boas believes that ‘‘the impossibility of the 
identity of data .. . and any part of a physical object can easily 
be proved.’’ The proof, however, rests upon the fact that the 
datum is, as we describe it, a universal, whereas the physical object 
is a particular; the essence is timeless, the physical object is in time; 
and these are incompatible properties. 

The difficulty, however, is merely verbal. The term ‘‘universal’’ 
was applied to essences in the attempt to explain the difference be- 
tween ‘‘essence’’ and ‘‘existence.’’ Any essence, however concrete, 
any ‘‘somewhat’’ that you can possibly describe or imagine, may 
conceivably exist at more than one time and place, or be ‘‘given,’’ 
be a datum for a consciousness, over and over again. An existent, 
on the other hand, though it is loosely said to endure in time and 
to move in space, is really composed of existent events each of which 
has its one particular locus in space-time. So, as contrasted with 
a bit of existence, any mere disembodied essence, however particu- 
larized, may be called a universal. We used the term ‘‘concrete 
universal’’ to avoid just this misunderstanding. But I see that 
our use of the term has given trouble. I have, as a matter of fact, 
been wary of using it myself, and I shall steer clear of it in the 
future. 

As to calling essences ‘‘timeless’’ and ‘‘spaceless,’’ I am more 
obstinate. What is meant is that they are not, as such, existent 
in time or space. It is not incompatible with their nature to be 
existent, and when they attain existence they attain a spatio-tem- 
poral locus. But it simply is not an essential part of their nature 
to have that status. In other words, ‘‘timeless’’ and ‘‘spaceless’’ 
do not mean ‘‘never located in time and space,’’ but merely ‘‘inde- 
pendent of any particular location in time and space.’’ 

Some essences, to be sure, have a temporal or spatial character as 
a part of their very being; they may even be, precisely, temporal 
or spatial characters. But it is not of the nature of even such es- 
sences to be existent in the spatio-temporal existing universe, else 
the Ontological Argument would apply to them all. The essence 
‘‘this speech a hundred hours long’’ is, in our sense, as ‘‘timeless”’ 
as any other essence; i.e., the fact of there being such a mentionable 
essence does not prove in the least that any set of existent events / 
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that we might call a ‘‘speech’’ ever lasted a hundred hours. That 
essence may never have a locus in time. And the essence ‘‘this snake 
a hundred feet long’’ may never have a locus in space. In other 
words, it is to that set of relations between existents which we call 
space-time that we refer, when we say that it is not a part of the 
nature of even such essences to be in space or time. They are 
homeless unless and until, by the accidents of existence, they do find 
a home. On the other hand, they may find more than one home. 
Heaven forfend, but there might conceivably be more than one in- 
stance of ‘‘this speech a hundred hours long’’ or of ‘‘this snake 
a hundred feet long,’’ each instance being a different existent, but 
always the same essence. 

If any one will invent less ambiguous terms in which to discuss 
these matters, much trouble will be saved. Until then, we must 
just muddle along, trying patiently to explain what we mean. For 
we can not get to the really important discussion, the discussion 
of the reasons for thinking this doctrine true or false, until we can 
get the doctrine understood. 


DuRANT DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





BIOLOGICAL OR PSYCHOLOGICAL? 
A COMMENT ON PERRY’s DOCTRINE OF INTEREST AND VALUE 


HE core of Perry’s notable volume on General Theory of Value * 

is his conception of ‘‘value as any object of any interest’’ (pp. 

115 et al.). He uses ‘‘interest’’ in the comprehensive sense of ‘‘in- 

stinet, desire, feeling, will’’; and he means that whatever any one 

is in this wide sense interested in—food, picture puzzle, tariff-reform, 

sunset, husband—is, so long as such interest continues, a value. He 

says explicitly that ‘‘any object, whatever it be, acquires value when 

any interest, whatever it be, is taken in it; just as anything what- 

soever becomes a target when any one whosoever aims at it’’ (pp. 
115f.). 

This doctrine of value is based by Perry on his systematic elimi- 
nation of alternate theories. He opposes, in the first place, the con- 
ception of value as the indefinable quality of objects. To G. E. 
Moore’s assertion that ‘‘ ‘good’ is a simple notion, just as ‘yellow’ 
is,’’? and to John Laird’s observations that “nature seems to wear 

1 General Theory of Value, by Ralph Barton Perry, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1926. Pp. 702. The parenthesized references throughout this article are to 


this book. 
2 Principia Ethica, p. 7. 
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her beauty as she wears colour or sound,’’ and that ‘“‘human dis- 
positions have value or worth, which belongs to them in the same 
sense as redness belongs to the cherry’’ (p. 29),° he interposes the 
objection that ‘‘one who upholds this view of good must be pre- 
pared to point to a distinct quale which appears in that region which 
our value terms roughly indicate and which is different from the 
object’s shape and size, from the interrelation of its parts, from its 
relation to other objects or to a subject; and from all the other 
factors which belong to the same context, but are designated by 
words other than ‘good.’ The present writer, for one,’’ Perry con- 
cludes, ‘‘finds no such residuum’’ (p. 30). On the contrary, he 
expressly upholds Spinoza in his teaching that ‘‘in no case do we 
strive for, wish for, long for, or desire anything because we deem it 
to be good, but on the other hand we deem a thing to be good, be- 
cause we strive for it, wish for it, long for it, or desire it’’ (p. 116).* 

Perry rejects, in the second place, all definitions of value as ob- 
ject of interest indeed, but only of ‘‘specially qualified interest’’ 
as object, for example, of divine, or of eternal, or of absolute will. 
All doctrines of this type, he contends, have to do, not with the 
nature of value as such, but with the nature of the highest value 
or chief good. ‘‘Through ascribing value to one and only one form 
of interest,’’ he says, these theories ‘‘confuse the problem of generic 
value with that of superior or standard value’’ (p. 88, note) ,> though 
they unquestionably point the way to the wider definition of value 
as any object of any interest (p. 125). 

With the doctrine of value so summarily outlined I am sincerely, 
indeed enthusiastically, in accord and I feel myself deeply in Mr. 
Perry’s debt for the cogency with which he argues it and for the 
care with which he elaborates it. The special object of this brief 
paper is, however, to point out an inconsistency, at least in statement, 
in Perry’s analysis of interest. As I shall try to show, he holds, in 
spite of certain indications to the contrary, a genuinely psychologi- 
cal—as distinguished from a merely biological—conception of inter- 
est. By a psychological conception of interest I mean a conception 
of interest as a conscious process or act or state; and by conscious- 
ness I mean awareness of experience, distinctively real and irreduci- 
ble to bodily process. Such awareness may be of any type—sensa- 
tional, relational, affective, or volitional. A narrowly biological 
conception, on the other hand, will conceive of interest as a bodily 

3A Study in Realism, 1920, pp. 129, 144, cited by Perry, p. 29, note. 

4 Ethics, Part III, Prop. IX, Schol. 

5 This summary omits Perry’s elimination of the conception of value as 


‘‘qualified object of interest’’ (Chapter III, pp. 52 ff.)—a discussion involving 
no new principle. 
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disposition, tendency, reaction, or attitude. The point I wish to 
make is simply this, that Perry, though forever coquetting with the 
purely biological doctrine, throughout avows or else presupposes the 
psychological conception of interest. 

The following quotations illustrate Perry’s narrowly biological 
formulation of his doctrine. ‘‘There is,’’ he tells us, ‘‘a prima 
facie discontinuity between the field of mental states disclosed by 
introspection and the field of organic phenomena in which the biolo- 
gist and other physical scientists conduct their investigations; and 
if an observer commits himself initially to the former, it would 
seem that he can never escape its limits. We shall therefore,’’ he 
announces, ‘‘look for interest in the open—upon the plane and in 
the context of physical nature’’ (p. 141). More specifically, he 
describes interest as a disposition and disposition as a ‘‘motor tend- 
ency’’ (p. 309). ‘‘Every indication,’’ he elsewhere says, ‘‘ points 
to a physiological interpretation of dispositions’’ (p. 198; ef. p. 
202). ‘‘Cognition,’’ he holds, ‘‘consists in a disposition to behave 
in certain specified ways in relation to certain specified objects’’ 
(p. 309). ‘To possess an anticipatory response in the shape of neu- 
romuscular organization is to know how to walk, swim, or hear; or is 
to . . . possess some idea of ground, water or sound’’® (p. 330; ef. 
p. 313). 

Over against these statements and against others of similar 
import must now be ranged illustrations of Perry’s obviously psy- 
chological conception of interest. In Chapter VI, on ‘‘The Biologi- 
eal Approach to Interest,’’ he deliberately rejects the conception of 
interest as merely adaptive bodily behavior in favor of the ‘‘stricter 
sense’’ of ‘‘interested or purposive action.’’ Here, ‘‘the situation 
is construed by the agent in terms of something ulterior’’; and 
‘“‘the agent views the situation, whether by association, inference, or 
spontaneous insight, in the light of some aspect or relation that 
transcends given fact; and .. . his acting as he does is determined 
by his viewing the situation as he does. We are here clearly, Perry 
concludes, ‘‘upon psychological ground’’ (p. 179). And by this 
statement he must mean that construing, viewing, inference, insight 
are forms of consciousness, contrasted with the bodily ‘‘acting’’ 
which they ‘‘determine.’? Innumerable passages of similar purport 
might be quoted. ‘‘Purpose,’’ a peculiarly significant type of inter- 
est, which Perry indeed at times virtually identifies with interest, he 
always conceives in psychological terms. He says’ explicitly that 
‘‘the only purpose which we are permitted to recognize is a purpose 


¢This statement, if taken at its face value, would commit Perry to the 
‘strict’’ behaviorism which (p. 143, note) he expressly disavows. 
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which is psychologically existent and psychologically operative”’ 
(p. 515); and he defines ‘‘the purposive’’ as that which is ‘‘ ‘done 
on purpose’ or ‘meant to be’’’ (p. 56). For example, ‘‘Socrates’s 
purpose of ‘enduring any punishment which the law inflicts’ ’’ re- 
quires that ‘‘Socrates should mean to submit to law, or that he 
should think his act to be a case of submitting to the law’’ (p. 55), 
The ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘thinking’’ are explicitly distinguished from 
merely physiological dispositions. A final illustration of Perry’s 
basally psychological standpoint occurs in his treatment of the in- 
terest-judgment which he distinguishes from interest itself as re-. 
flective awareness of this-or-that object of interest. (Being inter- 
ested in a novel, for example, is not identical with the experience 
of judging a novel to be an object of interest.) When, now, the 
specific object of a person’s interest-judgment is the object of his 
own interest, when, for example, his judgment is expressible in the 
words, ‘‘What I best like to do is to play golf,’’ then, Perry says, 
one knows one’s own object of interest ‘‘whether any one else knows 
it or not.’’ For, in this case, he adds, ‘‘the object of the agent’s 
interest is what he judges, whether he judges truly or falsely’’ (p. 
360). The significance of the statement, for the purpose of this 
paper, lies, of course, in the fact that this character of being experi- 
enced by one person only is the everywhere admitted mark of the 
mental, as distinguished from the biological, phenomenon. In stress- 
ing this type of interest-object Perry necessarily, therefore, adopts 
the specifically psychological standpoint. 

There is, then, no avoiding the conclusion that Perry’s doctrine 
of interest is psychological in the sense that interest, whenever he 
closely describes it, means to him conscious enjoying, wishing, de- 
siring, purposing. The statements by which he verbally contradicts 
this view are readily explained as an excess reaction against the 
conception of mind as ‘‘a purely subjective entity’’ (p. 145; ef. p. 
211). He turns to the biological doctrine of interest as his only 
defense against this insidious error, temporarily overlooking the 
fact that there is another way out. For the truth is that one may 
adopt a psychological theory of interest without involving oneself 
in the conception of a non-bodily self. Like every other form of 
consciousness interest may be conceived as the function, not of a 
merely mental being,’ but of a psycho-biological entity, the conscious 
organism. And this, in effect, is what Perry himself teaches at 
every stage of his discussion. ‘‘It is as impossible,’’ he says, ‘‘for 

7I take the opportunity afforded by a footnote to say a word for this 
strictly personalistic conception of self which I myself uphold. The doctrine, 


though it attributes consciousness to self, not to bodily organism, explicitly, 
recognizes the close relation of ‘‘self’’ to ‘‘body.’’ Its position is distin- 
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piologists to ignore the fact that bodies have minds as it is for psy- 
chologists to ignore the fact that minds have bodies’’ (p. 176). 
And in the course of his discussion of ‘‘the nature of society’’ he 
attributes to men, conceived as lying ‘‘somewhere in the scale of 
complexity between protozoa and nations,’’ not only the properties 
of ‘‘laughing and climbing trees,’’ but those of ‘‘thought, will, or 
interest’’ (p. 429). In a word, Perry holds explicitly or implicitly 
a psychological conception of interest, or valuing, as conscious ex- 
perience. The conception of psychology at the basis of this doctrine 
differs even more radically from the merely biological theory which 
ignores or denies consciousness than from the strictly, or narrowly, 
personalistie conception which attributes consciousness to selves as 
distinguished from conscious organisms. 


Mary WHIToN CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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Le Iivre des Symboles: Dictionnaire de Symbolique et de Mythologie. 
Grorces LANo#—-VILLENE, Paris: Editions Bossard. 1927. Pp. 
199. 


In the first volume of Le Livre des Symboles, Georges Lanoé-Vil- 
léne presents the first fruits of a long and interesting work, the pres- 
ent volume covering the letter A of his proposed dictionary of sym- 
bolism and mythology. Although the book does not, like Cassirer 
in the Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, attempt a compre- 
hensive philosophical study of the symbolic expressions of language, 
art, mythology, religion, and the knowledge process; nor pretend like 
Ogden and Richards in The Meaning of Meaning to give a psycho- 
logical account of the symbol; nor aim like Mackenzie in The Mi- 
gration of Symbols to take an anthropological attitude to the mean- 
ing, development, and history of symbols; nor attempt like Eaton in 
Symbolism and Truth to exhibit the logical superstructure built upon 
and understood by the symbol function; yet it does claim in com- 
mon with these books to deal with a phase of the science of symbolism. 
An almost complete identification of symbolism and the symbolism 
of mythology furnishes the clue to the argument and purpose of 
the volume. Because of this use of the term, the claim of the book 
to expose the general laws of the science of symbolism is misleading. 
The actual range of the work is further limited by a recognized pre- 
occupation with the marvellous and the miraculous, so that in reality 
guishable in the statement ‘‘the self has a body’’ alike from the behavorist’s 
teaching that ‘‘the self is a body’’ and from the psycho-biologist’s assertion that 
‘‘the self is a conscious body.’’ This third view, a genuinely psychological 


conception, is that of Perry. Cf. my ‘‘Converging Lines in Contemporary Psy- 
chology,’’ British Journal of Psychology (General Section), 1926, xvi, 171-179. 
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the treatment of the science of symbolism becomes a presentation of 
the symbols of ancient occultism. The separate articles of which 
the book is composed are mainly accounts of what natural objects 
meant in terms of primitive occult conceptions. Thus the following 
is given of the bee and honey: 

“‘The Bee.—In the metaphysical order: symbol of the impalpable 
atom, carrying across the ether the psychic qualities emanated from 
the being of God for the continual maintenance of our spirituality. 
In the social order: symbol of order and of civilization, of collective 
work ; symbol of a people submissive to its king; of people living in 
a communal state (the bee-hive, especially, is the emblem of these 
last situations). Name of certain priestesses of Greek antiquity.”’ 

‘*Honey.—In the metaphysical order: symbol of the ineffable 
psychic nourishment, issuing from the throne of God, and carried 
by the bee. In the social order: symbol of all spiritual, religious, 
artistic, and scientific nourishment, pleasant to receive, as sweet to 
the understanding as to the heart.’’ So bees were said to have 
formed a comb of honey in the mouth of the infant Plato, and to 
have fed the infant Pindar.”’ 

In a like manner, the acanthus was a symbol of the earliest man- 
kind ; wings symbolized the ascent of the spirit towards God; garlic 
indicated sorrow and mortification (incidentally, those who had eaten 
garlic were prevented from attending the mysteries because of their 
‘‘halitosis’’) ; brass was a sign of the starred vault of heaven; the 
ass was politically a sign of temporal power, socially, a sign of stu- 
pidity; amber indicated divine and spiritual attraction; ambrosia 
stood for ‘‘the celestial waters made spiritual by the energies ema- 
nating from a portion of Brahma’’; the alchemists’s philosopher’s 
stone signified God, and the transmutation of metals indicated the 
changes in the life of the occultist’s disciple. 

The heart of this first volume is found in the article on the rain- 
bow, where all of the general principles of ‘‘symbolism’’ are said to 
be gathered together. The author believes in the existence of a 
cult practiced by all pastoral peoples of prehistory, which he desig- 
nates as ‘“‘primitive delphism.’’ The outlines of this universal re- 
ligion are built upon the three great divisions of the universe: the 
earth and the inside of the globe, the space between the earth and 
the moon, and the heaven beyond the moon extending in the direction 
of the sun. These three realms give rise to three orders of gods, the 
interior of the earth being the domain of destructive gods, while 
the heavenly realm is the domain of constructive spirits ruled by a 
beneficent God. The intermediate realm of our atmosphere is the 
resultant of these two sets of forces. The gods of this ‘‘Trimourti’’ 
are symbolized by the colors of the rainbow, while the rainbow itself 
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is a manifestation of the supreme God. The author claims that this 
fundamental symbolism is found in all countries, and is clearly evi- 
dent in the early cult of Apollo. It also is supposed to provide the 
framework for the religious and philosophical structures of later 
thought. 

Without attempting to appraise this suggestive hypothesis, it may 
be fairly said that the work too often reads clear and abstract ideas 
back into the earlier levels of thought. The author admits, for in- 
stance, that Plato was practically ignorant of the symbolism, and 
has to maintain that Plutarch and Pliny erred in taking literally 
what they did not understand symbolically. This would make pre- 
Platonic thought a much more sophisticated affair than it is generally 
supposed to be. Then, too, from the point of view of a general 
symbolism, the book suffers from its excessive preoccupation with 
the occult aspects cf primitive symbolism. The book does ex- 
hibit strikingly, however, how the mind of man grows in utilizing 
natural objects as vehicles and embodiments of intellectual concep- 
tions, and how these objects inevitably take on a symbolic status. 
The history of mind is the history of symbols and the primitive 
mentality is exhibited best by the comprehension of primitive sym- 
bols. While Le Livre des Symboles deals with only a very restricted 
part of this field, and is in no sense a complete study of the symbol 
process, it is also fair to say that except for isolated statements the 
book makes no such general claim. As it stands it is a work of par- 
ticular interest to students of mythology as a guide to certain neg- 
lected phases of the primitive mentality. An excellent alphabetical 
index renders the detailed portions of each article readily available. 


CHARLES W. Morris. 
Rice INSTITUTE. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. V, No. 3. Some Concepts in Relation to Social Science: 7’. A. 
Hunter. Maori Culture and Modern Ethnology: A Preliminary 
Survey, II: J. L. G. Sutherland. Descartes’ Theory of Knowledge: 
W. A. Merrylees. Do Linguistic Group Tests of Intelligence, Non- 
linguistic Group Tests of Intelligence, and Scholastic Tests Measure 
the Same Thing: J. G. Cannon, A Bi-manual Co-ordination Test: 
J.T. Dingle. ; 

Tue New Scuowuasticism. Vol. I, No. 4. Theories of Matter: 
J. A. McWilliams. Propositinus Cancellarius Parisiensis: George 
Lacombe. Fondement de la Distinction de Puissance de Acte selon 
Saint Thomas: Reg. Garrigou-Lagrange. An Introductory Study of 
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Error and Fallacies: F. A. Walsh. Chronicle: Philosophy in Italy 
during 1926: Gustavo Bontadini. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FILosoFIA ITALIANA. Anno VIII, Fase, 
3. Sulla Cronologia di Talete e di Anassimene: Giuseppe Carlotti, 
Il Preilluminismo—III, L’Autonomia della morale: C. Dentice dj 
Accadia. I1 problema della ‘‘Fenomenologia’’ hegeliana: G. Della 
Volpe. la Metafisica di B. Varisco (cont. e fine) : Enrico de’ Negri. 
Lettere inedite di V. Cousin a P. Galluppi. Plinio il Vecchio e 
Leopardi (P. Domenico Bassi). (Fase. IV.) Il caso del Boscoli e 
la vita del Rinascimento: Delio Cantimort. Il Preilluminismo—TIV., 
La religione naturale: C. Dentice di Accadia. Il panteismo di Faust 
e lo spinozismo del Goethe: Leonardo Grassi. Il pensiero e la 
natura: Sebastiano Maturi (lettere inedite). 

Rivista pi FiosoriA. Anno XVIII, N. 3. (Benedetto Spinoza. 
Nel CCL Anno Dalla Morte, MDCXXXII-MDCLXXVII) L’unita 
di Spinoza: Adelchi Baratono. Spinoza e la critica moderna della 
Bibbia: Luigi Fossati. Il trattato politico di Spinoza: Cesare Go- 
retti. Modi primitivi e derivati, infiniti e finiti: Piero Martinetti. 
Spinoza e la nozione del progresso umano: Rodolfo Mondolfo. Il 
principio del metodo sperimentale nella filosofia di Spinoza: Anni- 
bale Pastore. le opere di Spinoza: Adolfo Rava. la dottrina del 
contratto sociale in Spinoza: Gioele Solari. La necessita spinoziana 
e il determinismo contemporaneo: Giuseppe Tarozzi. La conversione 
di Spinoza: Emilio Villa. Bibliografia: Adolfo Rava. 

JOURNAL DE PsycHoLocige. XXIV* Année, No. 5. La psycholo- 
gie selon Comte, Durkheim et Tarde.—I. Le point de vue d’Auguste 
Comte: Ch. Blondel. Essai sur la personnalité du délibe mental: 
Et. de Greeff. Sur la psychologie de la vieillesse: P. Courbon. 
L’autisme et les attitudes schizophréniques: E. Minkowski. (No. 6) 
A propos de la schizophrénie: P. Janet. La psychologie selon Comte, 
Durkheim et Tarde.—II. Le point de vue de Durkheim: Ch. Blon- 
del, Auto-observation d’hallucinations visuelles: P. Quercy. Sur 
quelques variétés de souvenirs faux dans le réve: E-B. Leroy. Es- 
sai d’interprétation des phénoménes de ]’incubat: J. Vinchon. (No. 
7) L’individu et la communauté Jinguistique: O. Jespersen. La 
psychologie selon Comte, Durkheim et Tarde.—III. Le point de 
vue de Tarde: Ch. Blondel. Le parler des gens moyens. Interdic- 
tions des convenances et tabou du sentiment: J. Marouzeau. Aspect 
et temps dans le verbe: M. Cohen. (Discussion: A. Meillet, P. Mas- 
son-Oursel.) 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycuoLoaiz. Bd. 103, Heft 5 u. 6. Zur Psy- 
chologie sogenannter Akstraktionsprozesse. II. Wiedererkennungs- 
versuche mit Umrissfiguren: Egon Weigl. Ueber Grundfragen der 
Farbenpsychologie. XII: Ueber die Adaptationsvorginge der Ju- 
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gendlichen und ihre Beziehung zu den Transformationserscheinun- 
gen: Wilhelm Walker. Visuell wahrgenommene wirkliche Bewegun- 
gen: Edgar Rubin. Bd. 104, Heft 1 u. 2. Experimentelle und 
kritische Beitrage zur Psychologie des Verstehens: Hans Reichner. 
Systematische Studium der Reaktionen der Siuglinge auf Klange 
und Gerausche: Berthold Léwenfeld. Ueber den Einfluss des Span- 
nungsablaufes im Muskel auf die Gewichtswahrnehmung: Paul 
Walter. Die Versform des Anfangsmonologs in Goethes Faust: EF. 
W. Scripture. 

Abbagnano, Nicola: Il Nuovo Idealismo Ingelese ed Americano. 
(Biblioteca di Filosofia.) Naples: Francesco Perrella. 1927. 281 
pp. (A critical study of the following idealists: Stirling, Wallace, 
7". H. Greene, John and Edward Caird, Bradley, A. E. Taylor, Jo- 
achim, Bosanquet, McTaggart, and Royce and a brief consideration 
of a number of the contemporary idealists. The underlying thesis 
of the volume is that English and American idealism is valuable 
chiefly for its vigorous and unrelenting exposition of the old and 
eternal duality between thought and reality—a duality which re- 
mains an enigma unless both thought and reality are sought in the 
realm of activity. The book contains a comprehensive bibliography 
of the subject. ) 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XXVII. Contain- 
ing the Papers read before the Society during the Forty-eighth 
Session, 1926-1927. London: Williams & Norgate. 1927. 399 pp. 
29 S. 

Avey, Albert E.: The Function and Forms of Thought. An 
Elementary Text in Methodology and Logie Based upon Symbolic 
Principles. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1927. xii + 395 pp. 
$2.50. 

Bachofen, J. J.: Selbstbiographie und Antrittsrede tiber das 
Naturrecht. Herausgegeben und Eingeleitet von Alfred Baeumler. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1927. 66 pp. 2.40 M. 

Becker, Oskar: Mathematische Existenz. Untersuchungen zur 
Logik und Ontologie mathematischer Phanomene. (Sonderdruck 
eus ‘‘ Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschung, 
herausgegeben von E. Husserl. Band VIII.) Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer. vii + 369 pp. 18.00 M. 

Diesendruck, Z.: Struktur und Charakter des Platonischen 
Phaidros. Wien und Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller. viii + 56 pp. 
2.70 M. , 

Faust, August: Heinrich Rickert und seine Stellung innerhalb 
der deutschen Philosophie der Gegenwart. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 

(Paul Siebeck). 1927. 51 pp. 2.40 M. 
Hart, Joseph H.: Inside Experience. A Naturalistic Philosophy 
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of Life and the Modern World. With an Introduction by John 
Dewey. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1927. xxvi + 287 
pp. $2.50. 

Heidegger, Martin: Sein und Zeit. Erste Hialfte. (Sonder- 
druck aus ‘‘Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische 
Forschung, Band VIII.) Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1927. xi-+ 438 
pp. 20M. 

Jones, Olin McKendree: Empiricism and Intuitionism in Reid’s 
Common Sense Philosophy. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1927. xxv + 134 pp. 

Leary, Daniel Bell: That Mind of Yours. A Psychological 
Analysis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1927. 226 pp. 
$1.75. 

Lehman, Harvey C., and Paul A. Witty: The Psychology of Play 
Activities. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1927. xviii + 242 pp. 
$2.00. 

Mochi, Alberto: La Connaissance Scientifique. (Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Felix Alcan. 269 pp. 

Paton, H. J.: The Good Will. A Study in the Coherence Theory 
of Goodness. (The Library of Philosophy.) New York: Macmillan 
Co. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1927. 448 pp. 

Radin, Paul: Primitive Man as Philosopher. With a foreword by 
John Dewey and including an extensive anthology of primitive liter- 
ature. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1927. xviii-+ 402 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reitmeister, Louis Aaron: Paradise Found. A Philosophical 
History. New York: Frederick H. Hitchcock. The Grafton Press. 
1927. x+ 311 pp. $3.50. 

Rogers, A. K.: Morals in Review. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1927. xii+ 456 pp. $3.50. 

Stiles, Perey G.: Dreams. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1927. 80 pp. $1.50. (An analysis of the author’s own 
dreams illustrated by entertaining pencil sketches. The author finds 
himself in agreement with the theories of Havelock Ellis rather than 
of Freud.) 

Taylor, A. E.: David Hume and the Miraculous. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1927. (American agents: Macmillan Co.) 54 
pp. (This is the Leslie Stephen lecture for 1927 at Cambridge, in 
which Mr. Taylor accuses Hume of over-simplifying the data on 
which he builds his analysis of an attack on miracles. Mr. Taylor 
not only thinks there is still something to be said for a rational the- 
ism, but admits his own ‘‘haunting uncertainty whether Hume was 
really a great philosopher, or only a ‘very clever man.’ ’’) 
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Ziehen, Theodor: Das Problem der Gesetze. (Hallische Univer- 
sititsreden, 33.) Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1927. 30 pp. 1.20 M. 

NoTEs ON NEw Books. 

In the Archives de Philosophie, Volume IV, Cahier III, (Paris: 
Beauchesne) Jean Lucien-Brun in a study entitled ‘‘Une conception 
moderne du droit’’ undertakes a criticism of recent positivistie legal 
theories, particularly the theory of Duguit. He claims that in the 
interests of solidarity, which constitutes the positivists’ aim, posi- 
tivistic and empirical theories must give way to neo-scholastic and 
traditionalistic theories. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


On the occasion of the inauguration of a new Psychological Lab- 
oratory at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, an International 
Symposium on Feelings and Emotions has been called for October 
19-22, 1927, by Dr. Martin L. Reymert, formerly of the University 
of Oslo, and editor of the Scandinavian Scientific Review. 

The preliminary program stands as follows: 


Honorary Chairman.......... James McKeen Cattell 
ere ee rr Martin L. Reymert 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGISTS 
(To be present in person) 


James McKeen Cattell: ‘‘Early Psychological Laboratories’’ (Gen- 
eral Inauguration Address). 

Herbert S. Langfeld, Princeton: ‘‘The Réle of Feelings and Emo- 
tions in Esthetics.’ 

Walter B. Cannon, Harvard: ‘‘Neural Organization for Emotional 
Expression.”’ 

W. B. Pillsbury, Michigan: ‘‘Utility of Feelings and Emotions.”’ 

Joseph Jastrow, Wisconsin: ‘‘The Place of Emotion in Modern 
Psychology.”’ 

C. E. Seashore, Iowa: ‘‘A New Approach to the Psycho-Physics of 
Emotion.’’ 

Albert P. Weiss, Ohio State: ‘‘Feelings and Emotions as Forms of 
Behavior.’’ 

D. T. Howard, Northwestern: ‘‘A Functional Theory of the Emo- 
tions.”’ 

William McDougall, Duke: ‘‘The Distinction between Feelings and 
Emotions.’’ 

Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins: ‘‘Emotion as the Dynamic Back- 
ground.”’ 
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L. B. Hoisington, Cornell: ‘‘Pleasantness and Unpleasantness ag 
Modes of Bodily Experience.”’ 

Margaret Washburn, Vassar: ‘‘ Emotion and Thought: A Motor The- 
ory of Their Relation.’’ 

Madison Bentley, Illinois: ‘‘Is Emotion More Than a Chapter 
Head ?”’ 

Harvey A. Carr, Chicago: ‘‘The Differentia of an Emotion.’’ 

Morton Prince, Harvard: ‘‘Can Emotion be Regarded as Energy ?”’ 

Robert H. Gault, Northwestern: ‘‘On Pleasurable Reaction to Tac- 
tual Stimuli.’’ 

H. L. Hollingworth, Columbia: ‘‘The Relative Contagion of Emo- 
tions.”’ 

G. S. Brett, Toronto: ‘‘Historical Development of the Theory of 
Emotions.’’ 

EUROPEAN PSYCHOLOGISTS 

(Contributing by specially written papers to be read by proxy) 

William Stern, Hamburg: ‘‘The Ernst-Spiel in Emotional Life.’’ 

Felix Krueger, Leipsig: ‘‘The Nature of Feeling: A Systematic 
Theory.’’ 

David Katz, Rostock: ‘‘The Feelings of the Child as Expressed in 
its Conversation with Adults.’’ 

Werner Gruehn, Esthonia: ‘‘Feelings and Emotions in the Psy- 
chology of Religion.’’ 

Pieron, Paris: ‘‘Emotions in Animal and Man.’’ 

P. Janet, Paris: ‘‘Fear of Action as the Essential Element in the 
Sentiment of Melancholia.”’ 

Carl Joergensen, Denmark: ‘‘Elements of Feeling.’’ 

F. Kiesow, Turin; ‘‘The Feeling-tone of a Sensation.’’ 

C. Spearman, London: ‘‘A New Method of Investigating the Springs 
of Action.’’ 

F. Aveling, London: ‘‘Emotion, Conation and Will.’’ 

Ed. Claperede, Geneva: ‘‘ Feelings and Emotions.’’ 

Alfred Adler, Vienna: ‘‘Feelings and Emotions from the Viewpoint 
of Individual Psychology.’’ 

W. Bechterew, Leningrad: ‘‘Feelings and Emotions from the Re- 
flexological Standpoint.’’ 

E. Jaensch, Marburg: ‘‘The Emotional Life of Eidetic Children.”’ 
Every paper will be followed by discussion. 
Invitations have been sent out individually to a large group 

which includes all members of the American Philosophical Associa- 

tion. 





The second Paul Carus Lecture will be given by Professor Arthur 
O. Lovejoy, of Johns Hopkins University, at the December meeting 
of the American Philosophical Association in Chicago. 
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An International Classified | 


Bibliography of Character and Personality 


(including temperament ) 
Compiled by Dr. A. A. Roback 


In reply to the numerous inquiries which have come to the Harvard 
University Press, we beg to announce that although the presswork has 
been delayed for some time, the volume will appear by September 15. 

1. This work is international in scope, containing references to books 
and articles in a dozen languages, alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to author. 

2. Nearly all the references are supplied with a symbol or key, indi- 
cating the character or viewpoint of the publication. 

3. The bibliography contains very few entries of questionable relevance, 

4. There are scores of annotations in the body of the work. 

5. Attention is called to the following features: 


(a) The most important books and articles are starred. 

(b) A list of unpublished writings and work on character still 
in preparation. 

(ce) Periodicals devoted to the study of character and personality. 

(d) A list of organizations interested in these subjects. 

(e) Some 300 up-to-date addenda. 

(f) Classification according to point of view or approach. 

(g) A chronological table of characterology from antiquity up 
to 1927. 

In all more than 3000 items are included. 

The subscription price of this book is $3.75 plus 15 cents postage. 
After September 15, the regular price will be $4.25 plus postage, and 
will be automatically increased as the limited supply of books is reduced. 

Only 350 copies are intended for the American market. As the book 
may be out of print in a short time, (the prohibitive cost of manufacture 
= the possibility of a second edition for years to come) it will 

e necessary for those interested in securing a copy either for them- 
selves or the institution with which they are connected to forward their 
order promptly to 

THE SCI-ART PUBLISHERS 
HARVARD SQuarE, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Orders will be taken also for Dr. Roback’s other works: 


The Psychology of Character $5.00 plus postage (3 Ibs.) 
Problems of Personality (editor) 

(a symposium de luxe) 6.00 plus postage (3 Ibs.) 
Behaviorism and Psychology 2.85 plus postage (2 lbs.) 
Interference of Will-Impulses (paper 

bound) 1.75 plus postage (1 Ib.) 


Psychology with Chapters on Character 
Analysis and Mental Measurement 
(paper bound) 1.00 plus postage (1 Ib.) 
Superior Adult Tests 
Scientific Ingenuity and Juristic Ap- 
titude Tests 
Comprehension Tests 


THE SCI-ART PUBLISHERS 
HARVARD SQUARE, 
Cambridge, Mass. 























